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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 



“ Truth is one : sages call It by various names'* 
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1. O Agni, ..you are Indra, the most 
generous among the virtuous. 1 You are 
Visnu praised (urugaya) and worshipped by 
many. O Brahmanaspati, you are the knower 
of wealth. You are Brahma, the sustainer 
(vidhartah) endowed with all-knowing wis- 
dom. 

Rg-Veda 2.1.3 



2. O Agni, you are King Varuna the 
upholder of laws. You are the adorable 
Mitra, the subduer of enemies. You are 
Aryaman, the all-pervading Lord who pro- 
tects the virtuous. You are luminous Amsa, 
the giver of the fruit of sacrifice. 2 

Rg-Veda 2.1.4 



3. O luminous Lord, you are the all- 
pervading. Divine Mother (Aditi) appearing 
as Hotra and Bharat! who are magnified by 
our praise. You are the timeless (, iatahima ) 
Ila, giver of boons. You are Sarasvati, the 
controller of wealth and destroyer of sin 
(vrtraha). 3 

lig-Veda 2.1.11 



* Selections from the opening hymn of the second Mantfala of Rg-Veda where one 
God (Agni) is identified with all other deities, male and female. Here Agni does not 
evidently mean ‘fire’ but the supreme divine Reality. This shows how wrong it is to give a 
literal or naturalistic interpretation to all Vedic Mantras. 

l- Satamasi vrvabhah. According to Sayana v^abha (bull) means one who showers 
blessings. 

2. According to Sayana Amsa is the Divine Person in the solar orb. Cf. Chandogya 
U pani?ad 1.6.6. 

3. Hotra, Bharati, Ila and Sarasvati are Vedic goddesses of wisdom. The meaning 
that Sayana gives to these deities seems far-fetched. 



ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



This month’s editorial discusses the two 
main types of meditation: subjective and 
objective. 

In the address given by Srimat Swami 
Vireswaranandaji Maharaj, President- 
General of the Ramakrishna Order and 
Mission, on 30 December 1979 at the New 
Delhi Ramakrishna Mission centre, some of 
the main ideals of the Ramakrishna Move- 
ment have been briefly dealt with. 

In the third and concluding instalment 

of the PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD 

Swami Budhananda gives important practical 
hints on how to make the presence of God 
a reality in everyday life. 

It is now being increasingly recognized 
that myths are symbolic vehicles of 
transcendental experience. There are, how- 



Uni versify, Fresno, follows the spiritual 
method in understanding Hindu myths and 
symbols in the spiritual aspect of myth- 
ology. 

Brahmabandhav Upadhyaya was a mer- 
curial and tragic character in the religious 
reform movements of the late nineteenth 
century. However, his passionate search for 
Truth, his open sincerity and patriotic zeal 
endowed him with a halo of greatness. A 
moving^ vibrant account of his tempestuous 
life and the influence of Swami Vivekananda 
on it is given by Swami Jitatmananda in 
brahmabandhav upadhyaya and swami 

VIVEKANANDA. 

In the thirteenth instalment of is vedanta 
a philosophy of escape? Dr. Vinita 



ever, different ways of understanding myths. 
Dr. Leta Jane Lewis of California State 



Wanchoo continues he r trenchant analysis of 
the place of ethics in Vedanta. 



TYPES OF MEDITATION— I 

(EDITORIAL) 

Before we begin the study of different types means some form of meditative awareness. 



of meditation it is necessary to keep in mind 
two important points. One is that medita- 
tion is not just ordinary concentration but 
a special type of internal concentration. 1 

The second point is that meditation is 
not an entirely independent discipline but a 
stage in concentration common to almost all 
spiritual paths. Each path of sad hand or 
spiritual discipline begins in a different way. 
But every path has a stage which corre- 
sponds to meditation. The name given to 
this common stage varies from path to 
path. But whatever be the name given, it 

1 . This point was discussed in detail in July 
1980 and in some of the subsequent editorials. 



Patanjali’s Yoga begins with purification 
of mind, posture and breath control followed 
by withdrawal of mind from external 
objects ( pratydhara ) and fixing the mind 
( dhdrana ) at a particular centre. Then 
comes meditation ( dhyana ). The path of 
Jhana begins with hearing scripture 
( sravana ) and reflection (manana). This 
leads to enquiry ( nididhyasana ) which 
corresponds to meditation. In the path of 
Bhakti, the aspirant moves from prayer, 
singing of hymns and worship to meditation 
which is known under different names like 
abhyasa (Ramanuja), smarana and bhdvana. 
Even in the path of Karma one finds the 
need to maintain self-awareness in the midst 
of work. In fact the Zen masters speak of 
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‘action meditation’, ‘walking meditation’, etc. 
Buddhism gives more importance to medita- 
tion than any other religion does. In 
Christianity the main spiritual discipline is 
called prayer. It consists of several stages 
or ‘degrees’. First comes vocal prayer, then 
discursive prayer (which corresponds to 
manana or reflection in Vedanta), then 
affective prayer (prayer proper, done with 
intense longing). Then follows the fourth 
degree of prayer which is variously called 
Prayer of Simplicity, Prayer of the Heart, 
etc. This fourth degree corresponds to 
Hindu meditation or dhyana. In Islamic 
mysticism (Sufism) also meditation, known 
under different names, plays a central role. 

In every path the aspirant begins with a 
large number of thoughts in his mind. These 
gradually get reduced, and he reaches a 
stage when there exists only a single 
pratyctya or thought in his mind. This is 
the state of meditative awareness. It is the 
common highway which every aspirant has 
to travel in order to realize God or the 
Supreme Self. Beyond this common path 
lies the luminous realm of the Spirit. 

Then why are there so many different 
techniques of meditation? These are really 
techniques of dharana or fixing the mind. 
They are like different gates which open to 
the same highway. These techniques only 
teach you how to begin meditation, they 
only open different doors to meditative 
awareness. But they do not teach you how 
to maintain meditation, which is something 
you have to learn through practice. 

This does not, however, mean that the 
goal of meditation is the same for all. The 
goal is determined by the beginning, that is 
by the dharana technique that you follow. 
Each technique of dharana leads you 
through meditation to a certain experience. 
The beginnings and ends of meditation are 
different. But the process of meditation 
itself is the same in so far as a single thought 
is maintained. The nature of this single 
thought ( pratyaya or vrtti) may also vary 



from person to person. For instance, one 
may meditate on Siva or Krsna or Jesus or 
an impersonal object like light or sky or 
sun. Nevertheless, the essential meditative 
process — the maintenance of a single 
pratyaya or vrtti — is the same whatever be 
the object meditated upon. 

Meditation thus acts as a great junction 
where all spiritual paths converge, meet, go 
together for a short distance — and then 
diverge again to their respective goals. 
Meditation may also be compared to a broad 
road having several tracks or ‘lanes’ marked 
on them for the guidance of motorists. Each 
meditator keeps to his own ‘lane’ but all 
the lanes are parts of one great highway. 

Meditation — subjective and objective 

Meditation is of two types: subjective 

and objective. Objective meditation is con- 
centration of mind on an object. The object 
may be the form of a deity, light, 
sky, etc. or some qualities like love, com- 
passion, strength or one’s own self objectified. 
Consciousness is focussed on the object by 
an effort of will. Objective meditation is 
called upasana. 

Subjective meditation is called nididhya- 

san a or dtma-vicara. Here there is no 

focussing of consciousness or effort of will. 
It is rather an attempt to seek the source 

of consciousness, to trace one’s ‘I* back to 
its roots. It is a process in which the ego, 
instead of rushing towards objects as it con- 
stantly does, withdraws into its own original 
source — the Atman. 

The majority of spiritual aspirants find 
nididhyasana , subjective meditation, difficult 
to practise. They succeed in tracing their 
‘I’ back only up to a certain point. To 
penetrate further backward is possible only 
for a mind which is properly sharpened 
through training and strengthened by the 
observance of continence. Upasana or 
objective meditation gives the mind the 
necessary training. After practising upasana 
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for some time it becomes easier to practise 
nididhyasana. In fact, Madhusudana 
Sarasvati in his Advaita Siddhi classifies 
aspirants for Jndna into two groups : 
krtopdsti (those who have attained proficiency 
in updsand) and akrtopdsti (those who go 
directly to enquiry without practising 
updsana). 

According to Mandana and some of the 
earlier schools of Advaitins, updsana can 
give rise to direct realization of Nirguna 
Brahman (the Absolute without attributes). 
But Sri Samkara and his followers hold the 
view that updsana will lead only to the 
realization of Saguna Brahman (Reality with 
attributes). Sarhkara states that the benefit 
derived from updsana is either worldly 
prosperity ( abhyudaya ) or ‘gradual liber- 
ation’ ( krama-mukti ). In other words, 
updsand is only a preparation for nididhya- 
sana. On the other hand, Sri Ramanuja 
holds the view that updsand can lead to full 
liberation. He even identifies it with Bhakti. 

The difference between updsand and 
nididhyasana as two different disciplines has 
also been clearly pointed out by Ramatlrtha 
in his well-known commentary on Vedanta 
Sara* Vidyaranya too has made this dis- 
tinction by describing updsana as vastu-tantra 
(object-oriented) and nididhyasana as kartr- 
tantra (subject-oriented ). 3 

A similar distinction is found in Buddhism. 
Buddhist meditations are of two types. 
One is samatha (Skt. samadhi) or 

mental concentration of various kinds lead- 
ing to different mystic experiences. 

Tibetan Buddhists are specialists in this 
kind of meditation. These meditation tech- 
niques existed even before Buddha who 
himself practised them. But he was not 
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satisfied with them because they did not 
lead to total liberation. He regarded these 
mystic states only as ‘happy living in this 
existence* (< dittha-dhammarsukha-vihdra ) and 
nothing more. According to him mystic 
experiences are created or conditioned by 
the mind. He therefore went further and 
discovered the other form of meditation 
known as vipassana (Skt. vipasyanam) or 
‘insight*. It is an analytic method which 
involves constant mindfulness and aware- 
ness of all experiences, good and bad. It is 
not a withdrawal from life but an attempt 
to understand life and thus enlarge one’s 
self-awareness. The most authoritative 
scripture for vipassana is the Satipatthana- 
Sutta included in the Buddhist Tripitaka. 
[The ‘choiceless awareness’ technique 
of the well-known contemporary teacher 
J. Krishnamurthy comes close to this 
method.] It was more or less a similar 
distinction between objective and subjective 
meditations that gave rise to the two schools 
or Japanese Zen: Soto and Rinzai. 

What is common to both subjective and 
objective meditation is a distinct awareness 
of a higher centre of consciousness, the 
higher Self. In both, awareness is not 
allowed to move too far away from this 
centre. But whereas in objective meditation 
a circle of consciousness is created around 
the centre and there is a struggle to shut out 
distracting thoughts from this inner circle, 
in subjective meditation there is no such 
struggle: the aspirant just holds on to his 
T centre. Strictly speaking, nididhyasana 
is not meditation though it is translated that 
way. It is more correctly called ‘self- 
enquiry’ and belongs to the path of knowl- 
edge Qndnamarga). It will be studied in its 
proper context later on. Here we are con- 
cerned only with updsand. 



Need for combining subjective and 
objective meditations 



It is however important to keep in mind 
that these two types of meditation are not 
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mutually contradictory. They actually com- 
plement each other and can be practised 
together. 

Most of the meditation techniques taught 
to aspirants are upasands. Spiritual initi- 
ation ( dlksa or upadesa) usually means 
initiation into some form of updsand. In 
the path of Bhakti this is the only type of 
meditation practised. Even those who study 
books on Advaita seldom attempt self- 
enquiry in practice, and remain satisfied 
with objective meditations. But though 
nididhyasana is mainly followed in the path 
of Jnana, there is nothing wrong in follow- 
ing it in the path of Bhakti also. Indeed it 
is better or even necessary to combine self- 
enquiry with updsand. 

One of the aims of* updsand is to estab- 
lish a living relationship with God, ‘an eternal 
relationship between the eternal soul and the 
eternal God’, as Swami Vivekananda puts it. 
The ordinary ego of which we are all so 
painfully aware is not eternal but is con- 
stantly undergoing change. Only the Atman, 
our true higher self, is unchanging and 
eternal. This means that, in order to estab- 
lish a truly loving relationship with God, 
it is necessary to be aware of one’s higher 
self. Self-enquiry leads the aspirant away 
from the ego towards his true self. 

There is a second reason why a com- 
bination of objective and subjective forms 
of meditation is desirable. Meditation is 
usually done at a definite centre of con- 
sciousness, by which is meant the point 
where the aspirant is able to feel his higher 
self or Atman. It is there that the mind is 
to be fixed first, and it is there that the 
chosen deity is to be worshipped. What most 
aspirants attempt is to visualize a point of 
light or a lotus in the region of the heart or 
the head. But many people find this too 
unreal or abstract. A little nididhyasana or 
self-enquiry will, however, greatly help in 
locating the centre of the true self and make 
the lotus or light meaningful and real. 
Before the aspirant starts his gctnal 



meditation if he spends a few minutes in 
tracing his ‘I’ back to its source, he will 
find it easier to fix his mind at the right 
centre of consciousness. And every time 
the mind wanders away from this centre he 
may apply the same method. Once the mind 
is tied down to the true centre of conscious- 
ness, meditation on one’s chosen deity be- 
comes easy. This is a much better form of 
mind control than the conventional ones. 
Those who do not feel intense devotion will 
find this combination of nididhyasana and 
updsand helpful. 

Then there is a third point in favour of 
such a combination. Updsand increases 
one’s power of concentration but does not 
necessarily increase one’s power of self- 
control to an equal degree. As a result the 
aspirant may find it difficult to remain un- 
affected by the contact of other people and 
the cares and distractions of his daily work. 
Nididhyasana enables him to abide in his 
real abode within and remain calm and un- 
affected by his environment. 

Further, it prevents the aspirant from mis- 
taking strong imaginations and hallucina- 
tions for genuine spiritual experience, as 
often happens in those who practise only 
objective meditation. A true spiritual ex- 
perience transforms one’s consciousness and 
produces some knowledge of the higher self. 
Self-enquiry is necessary to recognize this. 
Lastly, combining nididhyasana and updsand 
satisfies both the head and the heart. 

Updsand in the Vedic period 

It is possible that even during the early 
Vedic period there were independent 
thinkers and groups of people who practised 
meditation as their chief spiritual discipline. 
That was perhaps how Samkhya and Yoga 
systems developed independent of the Vedas. 

In Vedic literature updsand first appears 
as a part of rituals in the Brahmanas (the 
part of the Veda which deals with rituals). 
The emphasis then was on sacrificial rites 
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(yajnd). In the Brahmanas we find a few 
meditations prescribed along with these 
rites. The sacrifice was regarded as most 
important and sufficient in itself to produce 
the desired results. The meditation that was 
practised along with it was only an auxiliary 
part of it and had no independent exist- 
ence. The purpose of such meditations was 
to gain some additional merit and their 
omission in no way affected the sacrifices. 
This kind of upasana was called ahgava- 
baddha meaning ‘connected to parts (of the 
sacrifice )’. 4 

Gradually, upasana got separated 

from the rituals. In the Aranyakas we find 
meditations replacing actual sacrifices. But 
the meditations still resembled the sacrifices. 
They were mostly symbolic representations 
of external rituals. The whole external rite 
was, as it were, transferred to the mind. 
These upasands may therefore be called 
‘substitution-meditations’. A well-known 

example is found in the very beginning of 
the Brhaddrcmyaka Upaniyad which is an 
Aranyaka as well as an Upanisad. Here the 
sacrificial horse is to be meditated upon as 
identified with the Cosmic Being (Vi rat or 
Prajapati), the horse’s head standing for the 
dawn, its eye for the sun, its prana for the 
air and so on. 

The next stage in the evolution of upasana 
ft found in the Upanisads. Here meditations 
are in no way connected to rituals nor even 
symbolically resemble them. They directly 
deal with Brahman, the ultimate Reality. 
But Brahman is a transcendent principle 
which cannot be known through the ordinary 
senses and mind. So the great sages of the 
Upanisads used various familiar objects of 
the phenomenal universe like the sun, 
dkasa, vdyu (air), water, prana, manas 
(mind), words, etc. to represent Brahman . 6 

4- Cf. Brahma-Sutra 3.3.55. 

5 - wr amro Sparer Tm: . . . 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.1.1 



However, what the sages attempted was not 
mere concentration of mind on one of these 
symbols. In that case it would have be- 
come only a form of the yogic exercise 
known as dhdrand. What they actually did 
was to connect each symbol to a certain 
framework of meaning — a spiritual formula. 
Upasana in the Upanisads are meditations 
on these spiritual formulas. These formulas 
are devices to guide the mind from the 
symbol to Reality. When a mind which is 
sufficiently purified meditates on such a 
formula, its true meaning— the ultimate 
Reality — will be revealed to it. These 
meditation formulas were called vidyas. 

So then, angavabaddhas (in the Brah- 
manas), substitution-meditations (in the 
Aranyakas) and Vidyas (in the Upani- 
sads): these were the three stages in 

the evolution of upasand during the Vedic 
period. Sri Samkara says that lower upasands 
do not deserve to be called vidyas.' 1 

Therefore vidyas represent the highest 
forms of upasana. The entire knowledge of 
the Upanisads came out of the meditations 
of the great Rsis on these vidyas. It was 
through these meditations that they dis- 
covered the great truths that underlie the 
phenomenal universe. A scientist tries to 
understand the ultimate truth through a 
series of steps, meticulously analysing each 
step. But in ancient India the sages went 
straight to the Reality with the help of 
certain mental paradigms. Says Deussen 
‘That India more than any other country is 
the land of symbols is owing to the nature 
of Indian thought, which applied itself to 
the most abstruse problems before it was 
even remotely in a position to treat them 
intelligently .’ 8 

G* See Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
Upanisads (New York: Dover Publications Inc., 
1966), pp. 99-125. 

7* Samkara, commentary on Brahma-Sutra 
3.4.52. 

8. The Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 120. 
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Vidyas are paradigms of Brahman. In 
ancient India each teacher developed his 
own concept model of Brahman and taught 
it as a meditation technique to his disciples. 
That was how so many vidyas came into 
existence. Some of the Upanisads, especially 
Brh addranyaka, Chandogya and Taittiriya, 
are a rich storehouse of these vidyas. The 
importance attached to the vidyas was so 
great that the Brahma-Sutra has a whole 
section dealing exclusively with them . 9 The 
vidyas really hold the key to the Upanisads, 
and no man can properly understand the 
Upanisads without understanding the vidyas. 

The vidyas are said to be thirty- two in 
number , 19 but many more must have been 
known to the ancient sages. Among these 
gdyatri-vidya, an tarddi tya-vidyd t madhu- 

vidya, sandilya-vidyd and daharci-vidyd are 
well known. It is beyond the scope of the pre- 
sent article to deal with these vidyas in 
detail. They are to be learnt directly from 
competent teachers who have attained 
illumination through them. But long before 
the beginning of the Christian era the line- 
age of Vedic Rsis had ended. And in the 
absence of a living tradition, the vidyas 

9* Brahma-Sutra 3.3. 

!<>• Cf. K. Narayanaswami Aiyar, The Thirty- 
two Vidyas (Madras: The Adyar Library and 
Research Centre, 1962). Also cf. Swami Gambhir- 
ananda, ‘Upanisadic Meditation’, in The Cultural 
Heritage of India (Calcutta: Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 1965), vol. 1. 



ceased to be practised and their true inner 
meaning was soon forgotten. 

One major cause for the neglect of the 
vidyas was the rise of Buddhism and its 
influence on Hindu thought. A second 
reason was the crystallization of Hindu 
philosophy into six schools or darsanas y and 
the triumph of the Advaita system. Nondual 
experience was originally sought through a 
gradual expansion of consciousness attained 
by the practice of vidyas. But gradually the 
goal became more important than the 
means. Vedanta neglected its mystical roots, 
became more speculative and polemical, and 
thus moved farther away from life and ex- 
perience. A third reason for the neglect of 
the vidyas was the popularity of Yoga and, 
later on, of the Tantras. 

Under the influence of Yoga and Tantra 
new techniques of meditation were 
developed during the Middle Ages which 
survive to this day. Meditation techniques 
in modern times are strongly influenced by 
Yoga and Tantra. We are now witnessing 
a great revival of mysticism. Ancient 
methods are being adjusted to suit the needs 
of modern aspirants. Some enterprising 
people are experimenting with new tech- 
niques of meditation. 

We shall next discuss the traditional 
methods of meditation which are still sur- 
viving and are suitable for modem times. 

(To be concluded) 



Every way is a kind of Yoga, but the systematized Yoga accomplishes the work 
more quickly. Bhakti, Karma, Raja and Jnana Yogas get over the ground more 
effectively. Employ all powers — philosophy, work, prayer, meditation. Crowd on 
all sail, put on full steam, and reach the goal. The sooner, the better. 



Swami Vivekananda 




AN ADDRESS OF SKIM AT SWAMI VIRESWARANANDAJi 

maharaj 

GIVEN ON THE OCCASION OF THE RELEASE OF THE SOUVENIR THE RAMA- 
KRISHNA MOVEMENT’ ON 30 DECEMBER 1979 AT THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, 

NEW DELHI. 



I shall mention a few of the main ideals 
that have been cherished and put into 
practice by the Ramakrishna Mission. 

The first one is the harmony of religions. 
Sri Ramakrishna practised the ideals 
pTeached by different religions and by 
different sects in Hinduism and came to 
the conclusion that all religions led to the 
same goal, to God-realization. This was 
not a new ideal in this country. As early 
as the Rg-Vedic times the Rsis expressed the 
idea thus — ekafn sad vipra bahudhd 
vadartii (‘Truth is one, sages call It by 
various names’). And from that era it has 
come down to the present day and has been 
reiterated several times in the history of 
this nation. Sri Krsna taught the same 
truth through the Gita. Saiiikara also har- 
monized all the different sects in Hinduism 
that were prevalent in his time by starting 
the tradition of paftca-devata-upasand 
(worship of the five deities) before wor- 
shipping any deity. In this modern age Sri 
Ramakrishna has given a practical demon- 
stration of this great ideal. This is one of 
the greatest ideals which the modern age 
requires, not only in India but all over the 
world. He has proved it in a scientific way, 
by actually practising the different religious 
ideas and proving that all religions finally 
lead to the same goal, to God-realization. 
This is the scientific proof that is required 
in this age, and he has given it. 

Any other idea which is discordant to 
this great ideal, which this country has 
cherished for centuries, will only retard the 
progress of this nation and bring about 
disunity and disintegration of its life. How- 
ever, it will not be able to do any per- 
manent harm, but will in due course go down 



with the great upsurge of the nation’s true 
ideal of harmony. We can be sure that the 
present note of disharmony will not be able 
to do any great mischief. Ultimately, in this 
age such discordant notes will get drowned 
in this great upsurge of the harmony of 
religions. 

Another idea that Sri Ramakrishna held 
before the nations of the* world was the one- 
ness of humanity. Behind everyone, every 
individual, there was the same Atman. To 
whatever creed, race or caste one belonged, 
whether one was educated or illiterate, 
whether one was rich or poor, behind every 
one there was the same Atman. From this 
angle of vision, he found that humanity was 
one and that there was no need for any 
discordant feeling of animosity among 
nations, races, different classes or castes. 
With this idea he also wanted us to work 
for the social uplift of the poorer and back- 
ward sections of humanity. In our country 
particularly we have to raise the backward 
people, give them education and raise their 
economic standard. This kind of social 
work he asked us to do according to the 
great ideal he gave to the world, ‘Serve Jiva 
as Siva’. If we serve people with the idea 
of serving Siva, with the idea that in every- 
one there is the same Atman, we will not only 
be doing social good, but will also be help- 
ing ourselves towards God-realization. 
Through such an attitude social service will 
be raised to the standard of updsand or 
puja . If we can realize God by worshipping 
Him in a stone image, by inspiring divinity 
in it, through the ritual of prana-prat isthd, 
can we not attain God-realization by wor- 
shipping Him as already manifested in 
human beings? There is no need for prana- 
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pratistha. He is already present in every 
human being. Only if we change our angle 
of vision and do service, it will help us also 
to attain God -realization. 

That is the twofold ideal which Swami 
Vivekananda has held before this organiz- 
ation — atmano-moksartham jagad hitdya ca 
(‘For one’s own liberation and the welfare 
of the world’). This great ideal is required 
today in our country to uplift the backward 
people, to give them education, to give them 
the culture which they have been denied by 
the higher castes, or by the higher strata 
of society. The backwardness of the masses 
has been a great weakness in our nation. 
And Swamiji particularly wanted that the 
masses be raised, and he has given his own 
plan to raise their economic condition 
which is very necessary. Swamiji wrote, 
‘Did not our Gurudeva say, “An empty 
stomach is no good for religion”?* And he 
also wrote, ‘I do not believe in a God or 
religion which cannot wipe the widow’s tears 
or bring a piece of bread to the orphan’s 
mouth.’ That shows that we must do some- 
thing to raise the condition of the vast 
masses of poor people in our country, for 
their good, for our own good, and for the 
good of the nation. 

In this respect I shall tell you of an 
incident in the life of Swamiji. When he 
was in America, he was staying with a 
gentleman who happened to be a friend of 
the multimillionaire John D. Rockefeller. 
Rockefeller had heard much about Swamiji 
from his friend ; but he had never called 
on Swamiji to see him nor had he attended 
his lectures. But one morning suddenly he 
came to the place where Swamiji was living 
and, without waiting to be announced, went 
straight to Swamiji’s room. Swamiji was 
then writing a letter. After some talk, 
Swamiji told him ultimately, ‘The money 
that you earned is not yours. You are only 
a trustee. The money belongs to the poor, 
and you are merely a trustee of that money.* 
But Rockefeller was not a man to listen to 



advice from anybody. He suddenly left the 
room in a huff and went away. 

But something happened. After about a 
week he came again. Swamiji was in the 
same room, writing letters as before. 
Rockefeller put before Swamiji a paper which 
told of his plans to donate an enormous 
amount of money to finance some orphanage 
or other charitable public institution, and 
said, ‘Well, there you are. You must be 
satisfied now, and you can thank me for it.’ 
But Swamiji coolly replied without even 
raising his head, ‘It is for you to thank me.’ 
Rockefeller left the room suddenly without 
further talk. So this idea was put into the 
great millionaire, and it worked in him, 
and all the Foundations created by him were 
more or less inspired by this personal touch 
with Swamiji. He has not mentioned 
Swamiji’s name, but he has admitted that 
he was inspired by this kind of idea. 

I would like on this occasion to 
appeal to all our people, especially 
to our industrialists in this country, 
to rise to the occasion and try to 
improve the condition of backward people, 
remembering Swamiji’s idea that they are 
also trustees of the money which they have 
earned and that they hold it for the benefit 
of the poor. I shall not say that they should 
spend their whole income but that at least 
some part of it should be spent for the back- 
ward classes. It will be of great benefit not 
only to the nation and to the poor, but 
ultimately also to themselves. If the com- 
mon people, who form a large section of the 
nation, are left in poverty, it is sure to 
affect the whole nation including all the 
business people indirectly. Blood must cir- 
culate throughout the whole body. If it does 
not, then that part of the body where the 
blood does not flow gets withered and gan- 
grene may set in, endangering the life of the 
whole person. Similarly, wealth should flow 
throughout the body-politic of the nation. 
Otherwise, if any part of the nation is left 
out, then it will jeopardize the life of the 
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whole nation. So this idea should not be 
forgotten by the rich, for their own sake, 
even from a selfish standpoint. 

In this connection I would like to tell 
you one small incident. The Ramakrishna 
Mission did relief work in Andhra Pradesh 
after the dreadful cyclone. It took up 
rehabilitation and constructed many houses 
for the poor whose houses had been 
destroyed. After that, a few of the rich 
people of the locality and from Hyderabad 
got together and are now busy helping the 
poor sections to improve their lot under 
a scheme called ‘Grama-shree’. That is a 
very good and healthy sign. If this inspires 
people all over the country, then the 
economic uplift of the country will be 
achieved in no time. 

As you find from the souvenir The Rama - 
krishna Movement, the Ramakrishna 
Mission has been doing some kind of work 
in this direction, both in the remote back- 



ward villages and in the urban areas. But 
from the standpoint of the great and vast 
need of the nation, what the Ramakrishna 
Mission has achieved, I would say in all 
humility, is only microscopic. This slow 
progress will not be very helpful unless it 
is quickened by people from all strata of 
life. Everyone must try to build up the 
nation. The Ramakrishna Mission might 
have at best shown the way. That is all. 
But to achieve the goal, the whole nation 
will have to take it up. There will be hope 
for this nation only when various societies, 
organizations and people from various strata 
of life take to this kind of work of recon- 
struction of the country on a national basis 
as preached by Swamiji. So I again appeal 
to all the rich people in this country to 
come forward and help raise the backward 
people, for the good of the nation, and 
ultimately for their own good. 

May Sri Ramakrishna help us in realiz- 
ing this ideal is my great prayer to Him. 



PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD 

SWAMI BUDHANANDA 



In Holy Mother’s life we find a unique ex- 
ample of living in the reality of God’s pre- 
sence, Of course, as she herself said, Sri 
Ramakrishna was none other than God Him- 
self. 

After the death of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother was disconsolate. When according 
to the custom of the Hindus, she as a 
widow was about to remove her bangles, 
Sri Ramakrishna appeared before her and 
said, pressing her hand, ‘What are you 
doing? I have just gone from this room 
to another,’ and she never removed her 
bangles all her life, though it was against 
the very rigorous discipline of the society 
in which she lived. She was not a law- 
breaker by any stretch of the imagination. 



But how could she pose as a widow when 
she knew for certain that her husband was 
alive, that he had only moved from one 
room to another? She even saw him once 
in a while. If you had God as your husband, 
what fear would you ever have of being a 
widow? 

Even this vision did not bring her the 
needed consolation. She then went on a 
long pilgrimage to Vrindaban and other 
places. As she was going by the train, she 
rested her arm on the window and slept. 
Sri Ramakrishn a appeared near the window 
and told her, pointing to the golden amulet 
on her arm, that it might be lost if she 
rested her arm on the window. 
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While in Vrindaban, which is associated 
with Sit Krsna’s life on earth, her feelings 
of grief so increased that it appeared she 
would be broken to pieces. One day while 
she was weeping and weeping, Sri Rama- 
krishna appeared before her and said ten- 
derly, ‘Well, my dear, why do you weep so 
much? Here I am. Where indeed could I 
have gone? It is just like walking from 
this room to another.’ 

After these visions and assurances her 
flow of tears lessened, but the pangs of 
separation were still there ; they just flowed 
in different channels. 

In Srimad Bhagavatam > a scripture of 

the Hindus in which Sri Krsna’s life is 

• ■ • 

detailed, we read that when Krsna suddenly 
disappeared from amidst the gopi s after he 
had sported with them for some time, these 
cowherd lasses were so overpowered with 
grief and forgetful of everything else that 
they began to search for him everywhere. But 
after being defeated in this they entered 
into deep meditation on Krsna. So deep 
was their meditation and feeling of identity 
with him that each one of them took her- 
self to be Krsna and began to impersonate 
his various ways. 

Exactly the same thing happened with 
the Holy Mother. She became so much 
imbued with the Ramakrishna-spirit that 
she drank water, chewed betel leaf, and 
answered questions exactly in Sri Rama- 
krishna’s manner and accent. In fact, all 
her gestures and postures of that time re- 
sembled those of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The presence of Sri Ramakrishna thence- 
forth became so vivid and real in her life 
that she never bemoaned his loss. On the 
contrary, she was filled with supreme bliss. 

In her chapel she worshipped Sri Rama- 
krishna in her own simple manner, which 
gave the impression that the Person she 
worshipped was not a distant awe-inspiring 
one but the nearest and dearest one of the 
household. She said that when she made 
the food offerings she actually saw a ray of 



light coming from the picture and touching 
the offering, indicating acceptance. There 
is a religious concept in India that if the 
worshipper knows how to worship, the 
deity becomes living. 

Once while Holy Mother was going to 
Jayrambati, her village home, in a bullock 
cart along with her household members, the 
party stopped on the way under a tree for 
lunch. Holy Mother always carried a picture 
of Sri Ramakrishna wherever she went. 
She never took food without worshipping 
him in the picture and making offering to 
him first. Now it so happened on that day 
that while the earthen cooking pot was 
lifted from the improvised oven, it fell and 
broke. Holy Mother had extraordinary 
presence of mind. Without wasting time 
she promptly set Sri Ramakrishna’s picture 
on a straw and taking some cooked food 
from the top of the heap and a little curry 
she said to Sri Ramakrishna in a voice of 
extreme urgency: ‘Now please come 

quickly and finish your lunch. This is how 
you have got things done today. What can 
I do?’ 

Such was the fact of God’s reality and 
familiarity with her, that she could make 
this statement of fact: ‘The vision of God 
is like a fruit in my palm ; whenever I wish 
I can see Him.’ Eventually a time came 
when people recognized that God’s presence 
and her presence had become one and the 
ground on which she walked became holy ; 
the places of her birth and stay became 
places of pilgrimage. 

4 

Now, do we realize how life flows on? 
It flies. How long a time is left in each 
one’s hand we just do not know. Yet life 
continuously brings challenges of various 
types. But the greatest challenge of life 
is this fact of God. And this challenge has 
to be met with another challenge from our 
side, by taking God into every act we do, 
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by doing every act for His sake alone. This 
can be done, for people have done so. Do 
not doubt this. 

We must give God the feeling that He 
is being felt. We must cry for Him a real 
cry. We must practise His presence, fall 
in His presence, if fall we must, and rise 
in His presence. We must do everything 
in His presence. It is His absence that is 
dire calamity. Why, if we die in God’s 
presence that is salvation itself. 

We may not be able to imitate those whose 
hallowed names we have mentioned. 
Our limitations are many and situations are 
different. It is no defeatism to have a sense 
of realism and waking view of things in 
religion or in anything else. But it is good 
to remember that there is not a situation 
where God is not. Therefore, it is possible 
to practise the presence of God, for no 
place in the universe is God-forsaken. Only 
some people may have forgotten God for a 
while. 

Certain simple things every one of us can 
do, should do and must do in regard to the 
practice of the presence of God ; and this 
practice will gradually but surely fill us 
with strength, consolation, joy and inspira- 
tion. (1) First, let us feel the tremendous- 
ness of the fact of God. (2) If God is, and 
we also are, there must be a relationship 
between the two. We must discover this 
relationship and cultivate it in ways most 
suitable to us. (3) Remembrance of God 
is the one way of growing in that relation- 
ship . Hindus believe in a joyous approach 
to God, in not always only sighing and 
weeping. One may, of course, weep once 
in a while. When tears come not even a 
hero can block them. Weep then without 
any sense of shame before God. But God, 
who made these beautiful flowers and 
painted the feathers of birds in such plenti- 
ful variety, did not surely want Himself to 
be approached always in a bleak way. It 
is possible to have fun with God — though 




idea. Great mystics exchanged jokes with 
God. (4) There should be a variety in our 
approach to God — not always reading only 
Thomas Aquinas ! — so that spiritual life 
may not become too monotonous, dreary 
and prohibiting. Therefore God should be 
remembered in a variety of ways, in as 
great a variety of ways as one may invent. 

Sri Ramakrishn a said to Keshab Chandra 
Sen and other devotees: 



Do you hear how melodious that music is? 
One player is producing only a monotone on his 
flute, while another is creating only waves of 
melodies in different ragas and ragims. That is 
my attitude. Why should I produce only a mono- 
tone when I have an instrument with seven holes. 
Why should I say nothing but ‘I am He ! I am 
He !* I want to play various melodies on my 
instrument with seven holes. Why say only 
‘Brahma ! Brahma V I want to call on God 
through all the moods, through sdnta, dasya, 
sakhya, vdtsalya and madhura. I want to make 
merry with God. I want to sport with God.3i 



In Srimad Bhagavatam the traditional 
variety of ways of remembering God is 
taught in this verse. 

Sravanam klrtanam vi§noh 
smaranam padasevanam ; 

Arcanam vandanam dasyam 
sakhyam atmanivedanam. 

Hearing the glories of God, chanting His 
name, remembrance, worship, adoration, 
fellowship, self-surrender— these are the 
various ways of remembering God and 
practising His presence. 

To these traditional methods, for socially 
conscious modern man Sri Ramakrishna 
has taught the great jiva-siva worship. This 
is worship of man looking on him as God 
going about. Swami Vivekananda has inter- 
preted this gospel as his revolutionary 
gospel of service. 



31 * The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , trans. 

Swami Nikhilananda (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1947), pp. 1003-04. 
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So the fourth thing we must do in regard 
to the practice of the presence of God is 
to keep variety in our approach to God. 

(5) Fifth, in order to practise the presence 
of God we have to train our three powers, 
that of imagination, that of emotion, and 
that of action. ‘Today’s imagination will 
become tomorrow’s realization,’ says Swami 
Turiyananda, one of the direct disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Therefore to start with 
let us constantly imagine that God is here 
and now though we may not* see Him. Let 
us know for certain that God is all love, and 
therefore all love is God’s. Whatever love 
we deprive God of, that love will cause us 
sorrow and pain. Therefore more and more 
our powers of emotion should be made to 
flow to Him. Everyone acts. Action is the 
very breath of our life. Let every action 
be for His sake and then we will be breath- 
ing or living for Him. Do not be afraid to 
live for God. What fear has a gun of bullets 
which are shot through it? We are but 
instruments. Why become anything else 
and lose the glory of being used by God? 

(6) Lastly, let us not go anywhere alone. 
People go to parks with their dogs and talk 
to them endlessly, and with so much affec- 
tion, and yet it is possible to go to the park 
with God also and converse with Him. 
Most of us talk to ourselves anyway. Some- 
times this habit becomes morbid and people 
have to be shut up in mental homes. But 
if we think that God is always with us in 
our heart, and talk our heart out to Him, 
it will bring us great solace and peace. 
Brother Lawrence says when you are in 
inner trouble, call on the Lord who is 
sleeping and He will wake up and rebuke 
the waves to stillness. 



When we are in doubt, pain, trouble, 
confused, let us shut our door, go deep into 
our heart and place before the Lord there 
our problem and ask Him counsel. Never 
take any problem to anybody before you 
have taken it to the Lord in your heart. 
And you will be surprised how few problems 
you have to take to anybody. Sri Rama- 
krishna says if you carry the Divine Mother 
in your heart, you will not be able to do 
any wrong action even if you are in a bad 
place. 

There are an infinite number of ways in 
which one can cultivate inner association 
with God and grow in that association. 

Tn the Durga Saptasati the sage addresses 
the Divine Mother thus: ‘When called to 
mind in a difficult pass you remove fear 
from every person. When called to mind 
by those who are in well-being, you endow 
them with very auspicious inclinations.’ 32 

This is the most precious secret for 
practising the presence of God. In troubles, 
when blows fall on the neck we will cry to 
Him. He will respond no doubt and help 
us through. But creative spiritual work is 
done when we are not in any specific 
trouble but we earnestly remember God, 
call on Him, cry to Him. This endows us 
with a type of mind which spontaneously 
gravitates to reality. When we have this 
mind, it is no longer believing as Brother 
Lawrence said, it is seeing. 

( Concluded ) 
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THE SPIRITUAL ASPECT OF MYTHOLOGY 

DR. LETA JANE LEWIS 



India’s beautiful spiritual mythology can 
constitute a serious obstacle to the 
Westerner who is developing an interest in 
Vedanta. If he takes this mythology too 
literally, as many people do, he can be so 
shocked that he will lose interest in India’s 
great spiritual tradition before he has in- 
vestigated it. Demanding what he believes 
to be absolute truth and absolute reality 
from religion, the average Westerner sees 
no excuse for worshipping anyone or any- 
thing that cannot be verified historically. 
So he draws back in amazed disbelief when 
he discovers that there is no good evidence 
for the historicity of India’s favourite 

divine incarnations Rama and Krsna, 

* • • • 

whose inspiring stories are told in the 
mythological epics, the Ramaryana and the 
Mahabharata. He is saddened to read that 
one of the most competent authorities on 
Indian philosophy and religion. Sir Sarve- 
palli Radhakrishnan, actually states that 
Krsna is a composite of three legendary 
figures rather than one historical person . 1 
He is further taken aback when he encoun- 
ters India’s many gods, some of whom 
impress him as being very beautiful and 
some of whom seem very strange to him with 
their many heads and arms. Some grotesque 
gods have such deformities that he cannot 
imagine how a child born with them could 
hope to survive. Although he thinks that 
the elephant-headed GaneSa is more 
humorous than repulsive, he cannot take 
him seriously. He wonders how this funny 
little fellow- with an elephant’s head on a 
human body could manage to function. He 
abhors the worship of the Siva lingam, a 
phallic symbol which is meaningless to him. 

1* Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Indian 
Philosophy , vol. 2 (New York; Macmillan Co., 
1958), pp. 493-94, 



And, finally, he is horrified that these un- 
real gods and goddesses are worshipped 
and reverently housed in temple shrines. 

The Westerner with a superficial knowl- 
edge of Indian mythology may conclude 
that it is only folklore, which everyone 
knows is fictitious, rather than religion, 
which is the Lord’s own truth. He may 
think that the worship of mythological 
figures conforms to Webster’s definition of 
superstition as ‘an irrational abject attitude 
of mind toward the supernatural, nature, or 
God, proceeding from ignorance, unreason- 
ing fear of the unknown or mysterious, 
morbid scrupulosity, a belief in magic, or 
chance, or the like .’ 2 

If, however, the occidental inquirer con- 
sults scholarly sources, he is sure to find 
statements suggesting that this point-of- 
view is too narrow. Expert mythologists are 
now setting forth the theory that many 
myths express hidden truths about man’s 
relationship to the cosmos. For instance, 
Mircea Eliade writes, ‘ . . . in reciting or 
listening to a myth, one resumes contact 
with the sacred and with reality, and in so 
doing one transcends the profane tradition, 
the “historical situation ”.’ 3 Thus, Eliade 
believes that in reaching reality, one must 
transcend the historical situation, which 
some Westerners take to be the chief 
criterion of reality. Heinrich Zimmer, a 
foremost authority on Hindu mythology, 
specifically warns that ‘it would not do to 
seek to constrain the Oriental conceptions 
into the delimiting frames familiar to the 
West. Their profound strangeness must be 
permitted to expose to us the unconscious 

2 * Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, fifth edition. 

3. Mircea Eliade, Images and Symbols, trans. 
Philip Mairet (New York; Sheed and Hard, 1952), 
P. 59, 




